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THE BEACH AT NOORDWYK 



J. H. WEISSENBRUCH 



THE HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 



ONE of the evidences of an increase 
in the appreciation of art in Ameri- 
ca is the establishment of art museums 
in the smaller cities and towns. Among 
the youngest and most vigorous of these 
promising institutions is the Hacklej^ 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, which was dedicated only a little 
over a year ago. It is in a measure the 
outgrowth of work begun in the Hackley 
Public Library, but it can boast an at- 
tractive appropriate building erected 
purposely as an art museum, as well 
as the nucleus of a fine permanent col- 
lection of paintings. 

Professor George B. Zug of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has stated that this 
museum is certainly the most important 
gallery in any city of the size of that in 



which it stands. It is, he declares, a 
living institution where the best kind of 
instruction in art appreciation is being 
given, and where during the past year 
there has been held a series of more or 
less important and interesting ex- 
hibitions. 

The Director of the Gallery is Mr. 
Raymond Wyer, an Englishman by 
birth, who has given much time and 
study to the subject of art and espe- 
cially that of painting. Under his su- 
pervision the various exhibitions during 
the past year have been installed, and 
numerous purchases made for a perma- 
nent collection. With reference to tie 
policy of acquisition and direction, Mr. 
Wyer has stated as follows: 

"In building up our small permanent 
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collection, our object is to bring to- 
gether a number of original paintings, 
etchings, bronzes and reproductions of 
Greek and Roman sculpture, represent- 
ing those men who have exercised the 
greatest influence on the world's art. 
The smallness of our gallery unfortu- 
nately precludes us from aspiring to 
cover the whole range in the history of 
art and we have, therefore, been content 
with the works of those artists which 
came onto the market from time to time 
and were commensurate in price with our 
financial resources. 

"In following this policy, however, we 
have not been influenced in selecting pic- 
tures for the names alone. Neither have 
we been induced to consider at any time 



an example by any artist, whatever his 
reputation might be, for its mere super- 
ficial qualities. No painting has been ac- 
cepted to occupy a permanent place in 
the Hackley Gallery unless it included 
those qualities which are associated with 
the artist's best work. Whether or not 
a picture is attractive in the popular 
sense has never been considered. 

"We have also avoided those paintings 
which are the result of commercial pros- 
perity. I refer to pictures which depend 
on the mechanical reproduction of some 
of the superficial characteristics of the 
objects painted, or upon dexterity in ex- 
ecution, which is a substitution for spon- 
taneous feeling, or sensationalism or vul- 
garity of color. 
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"An important adjunct to the gallery 
is a complete collection of Arundel prints, 
and we are collecting the Medici prints, 
both of which adequately cover the early 
and high Renaissance. 

"We are particularly active in the 
education of the children. We have 
classes every day from the grade and 
high schools. The instruction they re- 
ceive is not confined to the history of art 
or to individual paintings, for inculcated 
with it is the art of doing everything. 
They are taught, through that work 
which is the true expression of the artist 
and relevant to the period and environ- 
ment in which it was created, that to be 
successful in any walk of life it is neces- 
sary to have confidence in one's countrj', 
one's own period, and principally in one's 
self. So, although our teaching chiefly 
dwells on abstract ideas, it has a prac- 
tical side of great material value as well 
as helping to bestow upon these children 
that great gift, the art of living, which 
will eventually be understood and en- 
joyed by all instead of by the privileged 
few. 

"We emphasize that the relation of 
art to its environment is due to the sen- 
sitiveness of the artist to his surround- 



ings, and that sensitiveness is also neces- 
sary on the part of each one of us before 
we can enjoy a painting, sculpture, or 
any work of art; that we must become, 
metaphorically speaking, a part of that 
art inasmuch as we belong to the gen- 
eral conditions which evolved it and of 
which the artist is also a part. When 
this sensitiveness becomes the property 
of everyone, the standard of living will 
be raised; and when this standard is 
reached, any so-called work of art, 
whether it is in paint, print, or marble, 
which is the result of commercialism 
only, will be unprofitable to produce be- 
cause everyone will have the instinct 
to feel the spurious motive which has 
prompted the work." 

The permanent collection of the Hack- 
ley Art Museum already comprises sixty 
paintings and a number of etchings and 
drawings, as well as several works in 
sculpture. Among the Americans rep- 
resented are Blakelock, Davis, Dough- 
erty, Eaton, Inness, Keith, Metcalf, 
Ochtman, Wyant and Whistler ; and with 
the works by foreign masters may be 
mentioned paintings by Israels, Kever, 
Weissenbruch, Gainsborough, Beechey, 
Raeburn, Corot and De Goya. 
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SATURDAY morning, December thir- 
teenth, saw the initiation of a series 
of "Children's Art Hours" in the Car- 
negie Institute. This form of educa- 
tional work, although not new to other 
art museums, had never been tried in 
Pittsburgh, and was established with 
some difficulty. In the first place, onty 
two rooms were available for lecture 
work with a stereopticon— one a base- 
ment room into which daylight never en- 
ters and which is therefore too gloomy 
a place for little folk, and the other the 
Carnegie Lecture Hall which seats be- 
tween four and five hundred people and 
is too large for the number of children 



expected this first season. In this hall 
there is a loss of the feeling of intimacy 
so precious to children. Then there was 
the equipment to consider. What could 
be done without an investment of much 
money? It did not seem advisable to 
the management to expend much on a 
mere experiment which might fail. 
These and other problems had to be 
met and overcome. 

However, if one waits until all condi- 
tions are perfect one generally waits 
forever, so the Lecture Hall was en- 
gaged, a lantern and slides borrowed, 
and notices of the talk were sent to 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades of 



